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PENRHXN CLIFFORD AND HIS UNCLE ENTERTAINED BY THE PRIEST. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN IN RUSSIA. | Selo—with an unpronounceable affix—was seated 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF CATHERINE IT, | in a small apartment in his own house, on the 


afternoon of the day of the funeral. | He had dined, 
and was sipping a strong decoction of coffee, pre- 
pe, papa, or priest of | pared for him by his wife, who sat near, playing 
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with a child on her knee. The lady was comely 
to look upon; and her costume—in its superior 
quality, however, rather than its form—indicated 
a degree of wealth, or at least of comfort, not 
always enjoyed by the families of the Russian 
clergy. She wore the national head-dress of that 
period—a kind of tower, rising from the brow, 
richly gilt and embroidered, and widening at the 
top; her small feet were encased in boots of red 
Kasan leather, fitting tightly to the instep ; and a 
jacket or spencer of rich dark cloth, trimmed with 
fur, partially covered a kirtle of gay-coloured silk. 
The lady was much younger than her priestly lord 
and master ; nevertheless, in the pleasant harmony 
which at that moment subsisted between them, 
in the calm and quiet and contented tone of her 
pretty features, and in the peculiarly good-hu- 
moured and even jovial expression of countenance 
of the priest James, the son of Peter—whose 
name may be likewise rendered James Peterson— 
the disparity in age would have been lightly 
passed over by an observer. 

The room in which this comfortable couple sat, 
uninterrupted for a time except by the occasional 
prattle of the younker on the mother’s lap, match- 
ed well with the lady’s peculiar neatness and cor- 
rect taste. The walls were coloured and stained 
in a varied pattern, by the process known in 
England, at that time and at a later date, as 
stencilling ; the furniture of the room was light 
and elegant ; the floor was clean and bright with 
wax, and the comparatively diminutive porcelain 
stove—the necessary adjunct of every inhabited 
room in a Russian house—was more ornamental 
than stoves in Russian houses uswally are; and, 


being as yet in its state of summer torpor, it 
served as a stand for a pyramid of flowers and 
plants in pots. Beneath and beyond the window 


of the room was a tolerably extensive garden, 
which appeared to have some considerable 
pains taken in its cultivation, and yet exhibited 
a sprinkling of fruit on its ers, and a gay 
variety of late summer flowers in its borders. 

The priest himself was the very picture of good- 
tempered ease. His official robes had been ex- 
changed for a loose dressing-gown of striped linen ; 
his broad-brimmed, low-crowned clerical hat was 
hung on a peg, and had been replaced by a silken 
cowl, which had much the appearance of a night- 
cap, and added a comical look of sedateness to his 
full countenance. His beard was carefully trim- 
med and curled ; and on his feet, which protruded 
beyond the félds of his easy-fittmg and rather 
handsome robe-de-chambre, were bright yellow 
slippers, pointed and turned up at the toes. In 
fact, our new friend the prepedébiyé was some- 
what of a dandy in his way. 

Whether he were stydious or not, it would have 
been harder to tell. Among other articles of 
furniture in the room was a small narrow book- 
case, however, on the shelves of which reposed 
several volumes; and had they been curiously 
looked into, their contents would have proved to 
be of a mixed character. There was a Greek copy 
of the Scriptures, not much the worse for service : 
there were two or three ancient Slavonic manu- 
scripts, a few books in modern Russ—for both the 
ezarina Catherine and her predecessor, Peter the 
Great, had to a certain extent encouraged native 





literature. They had also smiled benignly on 
foreign literature ; so that the censorship of the 
press was at that time considerably less stringent 
than it became in the succeeding reign of Cather- 
ine’s son, Paul the Mad: and in proof of this, the 
scanty library of our parish priest, Petrovitch, 
contamed several volumes in the German and 
French languages. Nor must we omit to mention 
a complete set of the English “Spectator,” which 
seemed particularly honoured, in so far that a 
volume of that work lay open on the table before 
the priest, in company with an English-French 
dictionary, which—putting this and that together, 
as the manner of some is; in other words, by the 
exercise of inductive ratiocination, or inferential 
reasoning—plainly proved that the Russian priest 
had to obtain water from the well of English 
undefiled, by progressive steps—drawing it, as 
one may say, by Gallic machinery and dipping 
bucket, to pour it eventually into a Muscovite 
cistern. 

We are thus far particular in describing the 
person and habitation and accessories of Yakov 
Petrovitch, because in some essential particulars 
he differed from many of his brethren, by whom, 
indeed, he was strongly suspected of heretical 
leanings, which in times somewhat later would 
have wrought him some inconvenience, if noi 
direct persecution and eventual deprivation of 
office. But it is well known to many readers that 
the reign of Catherine, pregnant as it was with 
gross immorality, which, beginning at the imperial 
court, spread like a plague-spot over the inferior 
ramifications of society, had one virtue to boast— 
that of broad toleration in religious opinions. 
Suspected, therefore, as the priest was, of hetero- 
dox leanings towards the errors of the Roskolniks, 
or dissenters from the Greek church, or of in- 
difference, at least, to the strict letter of its 
doctrines and ceremonies, he was suffered to hold 
his opinions unmolested. 

It may be that the wealth of the priest had 
something to do with this immunity—wealth not 
very great, certainly, nor drawn from the scanty 
resources of his office, but partly inherited, and 
partly derived from the marriage portion of the 

y whom he called wife ; for the Gospéja Petro- 
vitch was the heiress of a member of the first 
guild of native merchants—a rank which supposed 
a trading capital of more than ten thousand 
roubles, entitled its possessors to attach four 
horses to their carriages, and partially exempted 
them from corporal punishment. 

Now, both as regarded his wealth and his 
matrimonial connexion, Mr. Petrovitch had the 
advantage of the bulk, probably, of the Russian 
clergy, who, at the time of which we write, were 
generally poor, and who, though not only per- 
mitted, but compelled to be married, before they 
could exercise the office of pope, in most cases 
were expected to take their wives from the families 
of the priesthood. 

The Russian priests, moreover, were, oftener 
than not, excessively ignorant—at all events cir- 
cumscribed in their attainments. Like the parish 
priests of England in the days of the Tudors—to 
come down to no later period—many of them could 
not write, some of them could scarcely read, and 
comparatively few of them had ever seen the 
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on entire Bible whose mysteries they might have been | years ago among the Cossacks of the Oural, then 
the expected to expound. But they were not-expected | called the Yaik, and which had for its object the 
rent to expound these mysteries : a round of fatiguing | dethronement of our gracious empress, and the 
her- ceremonies, and a slavish superstition respecting | setting upon the throne of Russia a gross and 
the feasts and fasts, symbols and saints, pictures and | illiterate impostor, named Pugatsheff ? ” 
tch, lamps, composed the sum and substance of the} “I cannot but remember it,” said the merchant ; 
and religion of the majority of the Russian clergy ; | “for it created much uneasiness at St. Petersburg, 
tion and “like priest like people’ was an adage too | and some of our foreign merchants were so much 
hich strictly and literally applicable to the entire | alarmed atthe temporary success of the rebels, that 
it a Russian empire. they secretly made preparations for leaving the 
fore Here, again, our friend Petrovitch stood on | country. The leader of this insurrection, as was 
neh vancage-ground. He was not grossly ignorant; | understood, gave himself out to be the late ezar, 
her, le had, once upon a time, obtained permission to | who, having escaped from his confinement at Rop- 
the travel, and had passed some months in Paris, | scha, in dread of assassination took refuge among 
itial where he had mingled more with philosophers | the Cossacks, and, in the disguise of a common 
nest than with divines, and had brought back with him | soldier, afterwards fought in the ranks of the army 
lish ‘|| some notions, probably, which he did well to keep | of which he was the rightful sovereign.” 
iy aS pretty closely locked up in his own breast. As| “You are right in your version of the story, 
ping regards religion, if we may venture a supposition | Monsieur,” resumed the priest ; “and it is true, 


ite founded on report, he had discarded much of the | also, as I have understood, that there was a re- 
superstitious bigotry for his own form of faith, | markable likeness between the rebel and the late 


the which prevailed among the more ignorant of his | emperor, insomuch that many who had personally 
akov brethren, and also harboured a sceptical doubt | known him were deceived, and were prevailed upon 
lars whether all religion were not superstition. But | accordingly to take part in the insurrection.” 
ge as the solution of this doubt might have involved | “ All this is now, in some degree, matter of his- 
tical some unpleasant consequences to himself if carried | tory,’ observed the merchant, “though, at the 
ould into practical effect, he thought it wise to hold it | time, it could be only softly whispered ; and among 

7 in abeyance. those who were thus wilagelle led astray, the 
es Naturally he was hospitable, frank, and gene- | Archbishop of Kasan has been noted as a prominent 
4 Tous—as much so, at any rate, as was compatible | example.” 

on 


with the love of ease, which showed itself in all “Nay, I am not sure that the poor archbisho 

the personal arrangements of his habitation, | was thus misled,” rejoined the priest. “It was wit 

which, by the way, was one of the largest and | no good-will, as I believe, that he supplied the 
st— best in the small town of Selo, and so forth, and | impostor with money, and even promised to place 
ons. had the advantage of being situated very near to | the sacred crown on his head when the fort of 
bero- the church. Naturally, we say, the priest was | Kasan had surrendered. In truth, the unhappy 
niks, hospitable ; and, without pursuing the description | ecclesiastic was in the power and at the mercy of a 
a of his character any further, when his afternoon’s | wretch who had by that time shown himself a very 


erial 
rior 


Its quiet was broken in upon by the arrival of two | tiger in his revenge. Verily, the poor archbishop 
hold strange visitors who begged a few minutes’ inter- | was at that time plaeed, as it were, between two 
, view, and who announced themselves as English | fires. Had he stood out against the rebels, his 
had gentlemen from St. Petersburg, accidentally de- | life would have been of little further duration ; but 
L not tained in the town, and lodging perforce with the | little affection could he in his heart have felt for 
anty Polish Jew landlord of its only inn, he forthwith | the plunderer and murderer, one of whose avowed 
and insisted upon their changing their quarters and | objects was the overthrow of the national faith, 
the becoming his guests until they could prosecute | and the uprising and advancement of heretical 
etro- their journey—a proposal which, for more reasons | sects.” 
first than one, Gilbert Penrhyn saw fit to accept with- “You have explained to me what I have always 
josed out hesitation. Ere long, the ice of ceremony | deemed inexplicable, Monsieur,” said the merchant. 
sand being broken, the host became sufficiently com- | “ ‘Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he 
four municative respecting the primary object of the | give for his life ;’ but I am still at a loss to under- 
pted visit of his guests. But, as we shall hereafter | stand how so many who were not absolutely in the 
: have occasion to refer to the history of the young | power and at the mercy, as you observe, of the 
> mourner on whose behalf the merchant’s sym- | impostor, could join themselves to a cause in behalf 


v pathy was excited, we shall simply observe here, | of which such atrocities were committed as make 
ss]ail that the light thrown upon it by the priest served | the blood curdle in the veins to recall to memory. 
were only to increase that sympathy. Before long, | The wretch who could slaughter unoffending wo- 
per- however, the conversation—which we may remark | men and children in very wantomness, roast pri- 


they was carried on in French—took a wider range ;| soners by a slow fire, impale others alive, and 
‘lies and while the guests were sipping the tea, and | cruelly jest over the agonies he inflicted with his 
! Ss 


doing justice to the hospitable fare set before them | own hand, was surely unworthy of support had he 
by their host’s gentle spouse, they listened to the | been even what he pretended to be, and was not.” 
following story from his lips. “ You speak wisely, Monsieur,” said the priest ; 
“and doubtless these very atrocities, and many 
CHAPTER XV. others which cannot be mentioned but with trem- 

THE PRIEST’S NARRATIVE. bling lips and burning indignation, precipitated the 

“You cannot be ignorant, Monsieur,” said the | end of the great rebel ; but these were the outbursts 
priest, addressing himself to the elder traveller, | of his vindictive and cruel nature after it had been 
“of the great rebellion which broke out some eight | inflamed by alternate success and —" His 
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first steps were taken with judgment; and there 
was so much pretence of moderation and justice, 
not to add of piety also, in his conduct, that he 
won many hearts to his side. And this brings me 
to the incidents which Monsieur’—turning to 
the younger traveller—* is so polite as to think 
will be interesting, as proving the fidelity and 
attachment which_a serf is capable of showing 
towards a master.” * 

Clifford bowed acquiescently ; he had intimated 
a doubt whether a serf, under any circumstances, 
could be attached and faithful. 

“* When the rebellion broke out,”’ continued the 
priest, “ the estate of which this town forms part, 
belonged to a boyar of an ancient family, named 
Malonak. He was a man of undoubted honour 
and bravery, and in earlier life had heen an officer 
in the army. He had also been a psvsonal friend 
of the late czar, previous to his advancement to 
the throne ; and soon after the change took place 
which devolved on our present empress the cares 
of government, the Graff, or Count, Malonak begged 
leave to lay down his commission, and retire to his 
country estate. 

“The permission was given ; but it will not sur- 
prise you, Monsieur,” said the priest, appealing to 
the elder guest, “ who probably are better ac- 
quainted with these matters than a poor parish 
papa in a distant part of the empire—it will not 
surprise you, I say, that the count was thereafter 
forbidden to appear at court—that he was, in fact, 
sentenced to honourable exile on his own estate.” 

“T can understand it,” said Gilbert Penrhyn, 
laconically. 

“ T am not prepared to say,” the priest resumed, 
“that this sentence very greatly concerned the 
count. At least, he was to all appearance recon- 
ciled to his banishment, which, indeed, was in the 
first instance self-inflicted ; and he employed him- 
self in improving his estate, and also in softening 
the condition of his serfs, who had many complaints 
to make of the rapacity and tyranny of a steward 





* The rebellion referred to above forms a characteristic and 
dramatic episode in the history of Russia. The impostor, 
Pugatsheff, by birth a Cossack, and by calling a common 
soldier, was induced to commence his bold design by hear- 
ing it remarked how strong a likeness he bore to the late 
ezar. ‘‘ If the emperor, Peter 111, my master, was not dead,” 
said a Russian officer to him one day, “‘I should believe that 
I saw him once more in thee.” He was further encouraged 
and tutored in his design by some monks in Poland, in whose 
convent he was concealed, after having deserted from the 
army. ‘‘ As soon as he was prepared for being employed as 
an instrument in their imposture,” writes an historian of that 
period, “ he went to the town of Dubranka, where he stayed 
some days. Thence he proceeded to Little Russia, and sojourned 
among the sectaries, who are very numerous in these parts. 
The impostor, who pretended to the greatest sanctity, assumed 
the garb of a —z and bestowed his benedictions on the 
people with the air of a new apostle. He declared that he had 
no views for bis own interest, he being entirely weaned from 
the vanities of the world, and the remainder of his life devoted 
only to piety; and that, as soon as he had placed his dear son 
— the throne, he would again retire to lead the life of a her- 
mit.” 

The story of this man’s, for some time, successful imposture, 
and his su pt history, would in itself form a grapbic and 
stirring tale of those times ; but it is much too long to be intro- 
duced into a note. 


It must suffice to ~o* after a career 


of many months, during which time he falsified his professions 
of moderation by atrocious outrages, and of piety by aban- 
doned profligacy, and after ravaging the sont-ctstemn pro- 
vinces of the empire, and even threatening Moscow with cap- 
ture; after, also, destroying a great many towns, laying waste 
an enormous tract of country, and causing the loss of a hun- 
dred thousand lives in the various battles he fought, he was 
betrayed by one of his own followers, and died the death of a 
traitor. 





who had until then possessed Count Malonak’s 
confidence.” 

“The complaints were not without reason, I’ll 
warrant,” interposed the merchant. “I mean,” 
he added, “ that it will generally be found that 
estates in Russia and elsewhere, which are left to 
the care and management of mercenary underlings, 
are ill-managed.” 

“Your remark is undoubtedly correct,” said 
the priest ; “and, in truth, so many instances of 
cruel oppression, as well as of extortionate cupidity, 
were brought home to the steward, that he was 
degraded from his office, and—being himself a serf 
—was punished by being compelled to labour on 
the land. Of course, he became refractory and 
sullen, and at the next levy of conscripts for the 
army, he was sent away as a soldier.” 

“You should be aware, Pen,” said Gilbert, 
addressing his nephew, “that there is nothing a 
serf more dreads than this; and that the threat of 
being sent to the army is sufficient to tame the 
most turbulent spirit. I beg pardon for this in- 
terruption, Monsieur,” he added. The priest bowed 
courteously, and continued his narrative. 

“ You will not be surprised that the kindness of 
the count to his serfs was occasionally imposed 
upon ; but at the same time, it called forth their 
better feelings, which were manifested in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

“ Not long after his return to his estate, it be- 
came by some means known that Count Malonak 
was in great distress for money, and was urgently 
pressed for the payment of debts contracted while 
he was in the army. Probably he had gambled— 
it is a Russian habit, you are aware,” said the 
priest ; “but I rather conclude that he had not 
availed himself of the opportunities placed in his 
way of enriching himself at the expense of the 
emperor, his master; and it is certain that he 
had not been benefited by the exactions drawn 
from the hard labour of his serfs by his rascally 
steward. At all events, he was, as I have said, 
distressed for money ; but even then, he disdained 
to increase the obrok of his serfs, which he had 
previously reduced to its just and proper amount. 

“ While in this perplexity, the count was one day 
surprised by a deputation from his serfs: and the 
spokesman of the party—without many words— 
placed before him a large leathern bag, containing 
the joint contributions of all on the estate, amount- 
ing to several thousand roubles, as a free gift to 
their lord, with an intimation that, rather than he 
should suffer inconvenience, they would reduce 
themselves to the lowest poverty. 

“The count was, as I have understood, deeply 
affected with this manifestation of gratitude ; but 
he was too high-spirited to accept the contribution 
except as a loan; and for several succeeding years 
he reduced his expenses to repay the whole amount 
to his humble creditors. 

* At length came this rebellion of which I have 
spoken. First, there were flying and uncertain 
reports from Orenburg of an insurrection of the 
Tartars—an occurrence too frequent and of too 
little importance to attract much notice. After- 
wards, however, came more marvellous news, that 
a small but brave army of Cossacks of the Yaik, 
under the command of the emperor himself, falsely 
supposed to be dead, was struggling against the 
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forces of the empress ; and that the object of the 
rebellion was to replace Peter the Third on his lost 
throne. 

“Tt was then that Count Malonak began to 
show signs of interest in the event ; and ere long, 
his eagerness became so uncontrollable as to be 
observed by all around him. At length he dis- 
appeared, and with him a favourite serf, named 
Ivan ——.” 

“ Pardon me for interrupting you, Monsieur,” 
said the merchant ; “but may I ask the name of 
the count’s estate ?.” 

“ Undoubtedly : the name which it then bore was 
that which still distinguishes our small town. It 
has since been changed, however, and is known as 
Semeonovskoye.’’* 

“T fancied so, Monsieur: thanks for your cour- 
tesy,” said Gilbert Penrhyn, with a sigh. “ Your 
story interests me much, Monsieur ; may I entreat 
you to proceed P” 

“ The count was absent many weeks,”’ continued 
the narrator ; “ and though no one dared to whis- 
per the suspicion, it was too well understood that 
he had joined the rebel army.” 

“He had no family, I think, this Count Ma- 
lonak ?” said Gilbert Penrhyn. 

“He had no family, certainly,” responded the 

riest ; “the count was a widower and childless. 
perceive,” he added, “that Monsieur is already 
acquainted with my story.” 

“No, Monsieur: not with the particulars. I 
believe I may have heard some slight references 
to the subsequent fate of the unhappy count, but 
nothing certainly. Will you pardon my curiosity, 
sir? but I feel much interest in the narrative.” 

“T am delighted to have it in my power to 
oblige Monsieur,” said the host, “though the 
story from this point is a melancholy one; and I 
will hasten on. 

“The count was absent many weeks, and on 
his return, which was as unexpected as his de- 
— it was evident to all who saw him, that 

e was suffering under deep dejection of soul. At 
length he unburdened himself to one who had 
the honour to share in his confidence. In fact, 
Monsieur,” continued the host, “ I may say that I 
myself was the honoured individual: and as the 
poor count has been long dead, and the affair cast 
into oblivion, I may be permitted to repeat what 
at that time could not safely have been divulged, 
which was to the following effect :— 

* Accompanied by his faithful serf, Ivan, and 
in midwinter, travelling in a common telega fixed 
on a sledge, the better to disguise his rank, the 
count made his way to the disturbed districts, and 
found the rebel army on its march to Kasan. The 
rebels had recently been defeated in a battle with 
the army of the empress, under Prince Galitzin, 
and were burning for revenge. 

“On reaching the army, the count obtained an 
interview with Pugatsheff; and though he was 
disappointed with his reception, and the forgetful- 
ness of the chief, who failed to remember his 
former friend, he retired from the audience fully 
convinced, for that time, that he had seen and 





* There are many villages and estates in Russia bearing 
this name. The term “Selo” is simply a prefix, to denote 
that the town or village before whose name it stands can 
boast a church. 











spoken with the true and rightful Emperor of 
Russia, attributing the obliviousness of that 
august person’s memory to the lapse of years and 
the pressure of intervening misfortunes. More- 
over, though not recognised by Pugatsheff, the 
count obtained a nominal command in the rebel 
army. 

“The rebels, as I have said,’ continued the 
priest, “‘ were ripe for revenge; and as the army 
advanced with great rapidity towards Kasan, the 
track which it left behind was one of desolation 
and cruelty exercised on the unoffending inhabi- 
tants. Villages were plundered and burnt, and 
the poor moojiks and their families left to perish 
with cold me hunger, if indeed they were not 
wantonly murdered. The boyars were subjected 
to the same fate on their refusal to join the rebels. 
Many mansions were plundered, and then burned, 
together with all the inhabitants who were so 
unhappy as not to have fled before the army ap- 
peared. 

“The count, as may be supposed, was horrified 
at these needless cruelties, and loudly protested 
against them, but his remonstrances were dis- 
regarded ; or rather, he was told that the acts 
were those of righteous retribution on those who 
refused allegiance to their true lord and master. 
At length the army reached Kasan; and the first 
proceeding there was to set fire to the suburbs of 
the town. The rebels then laid siege to the 
fortress, into which the governor of the province 
had retired for safety and defence. It was then 
that the archbishop was driven to purchase tem- 
porary favour from Pugatsheff. 

“Defeat after defeat, however, attended the 
impostor. He was compelled to raise the siege 
and retreat, closely followed by the army of the 
empress, until his force was diminished to a few 
hundred men only, principally Cossacks, but among 
whom was the unfortunate Count Malonak, who 
would not desert in his adversity, him whom he 
believed to be his former friend and master. 

“ Again the army rallied, and Pugatsheff found 
himself ere long at the head of a mixed multitude 
of Cossacks, Tartars, and boors, who, enchanted 
with the hope of emancipation from serfdom, 
thronged to his standard: and elated by this 
success, the rebel determined on marching to 
Moscow. 

“ Meanwhile, the Count Malonak began to sus- 
pect how completely he had been deceived, and 
that, instead of fighting under the banners of the 
unfortunate late ezar, he was upholding the cause 
of a most inhuman monster, as well as a gross 
impostor ; and the cruelties perpetrated at Dmi- 
tressk, where the town was given over to pillage, 
the governor put to a cruel death, and a poor 
unfortunate peaceful astronomer lifted on the 
spear-points of a number of Cossacks, at the brutal 
order of Pugatsheff, that he might be nearer the 
stars, and afterwards hacked to death with 
swords ; I say, these atrocities so wrought upon 
the count that he precipitately and secretly with- 
drew from the army, and, after many dangers and 
hair-breadth escapes, reached his home, still 
attended by the faithful Ivan. 

“Tt might have been hoped that this unhappy 
expedition of Count Malonak would have escaped 
notice, the more so that he had had the precaution 
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to take an assumed name while with the rebels, 
and as also none but Ivan knew certainly the 
cause of his long absence from home. But, 
unfortunately, he had been recognised. Among 
the followers of Pugatsheff, was the count’s 
former steward, who. had deserted from the 
ezarina’s army and joined the rebels. This 
traitor kept carefully out of sight of Count Ma- 
lonak, but as carefully watched him, until an 
opportunity occurred, when he made his escape, 
and purchased his own pardon of the government 
by betraying his former master. 

“ At last the rebellion was suppressed; then 
came a time of vengeance ; and among others who 
were sought for was the unhappy count. In the 
dead of night his house was surrounded by soldiers, 
who demanded him as their prisoner. He had 
prepared for this, however, and was not to be 
found. He had taken refuge in the hut of one of 
his serfs; and from night to night, for two or 
three weeks, he shifted his hiding-place, so as to 
throw off suspicion from any particular spot ; and 
though almost every serf on the estate—and they 
numbered five thousand—were aware that their 
master was in hiding among them, and scores of 
them knew the exact spot where he was to be 
found, and though freedom and a large reward 
besides was. offered for his discovery, while the 
knout and Siberia were threatened against those 
who concealed him, not one was found willing to 
betray his chief. 

“The unfortunate count was betrayed at last, 
however. The unworthy old steward obtained, by 
some means, a clue to his former master’s motions, 
and one night watched a miserable hut in a remote 
corner of the estate, having with him a file of 
soldiers. At midnight the distant report of fire- 
arms was heard, and in the morning the poor 
count was found lifeless on the ground, at some 
distance from the hut, his body covered with that 
of his faithful serf Ivan, who had died by many 
wounds in defending his master; while beside 
them were the soldiers—four in number—and the 
traitor steward, who had perished in the struggle. 
It was plain to be seen, indeed, that the count and 
Ivan had defended themselves against numbers, 
with the energy of despair, for of the soldiers, only 
one remained alive to tell of the fearful conflict.” 

“ And then——?” said the merchant, when the 
priest paused. 

“ And then a heavy fine was laid upon the serfs. 
Some, indeed, were banished to Siberia, and the 
estate was forfeited to the crown. It was after- 
wards granted to the Lieutenant-General, Roskin, 
the present proprietor, for his services against the 
Turks on the Danube; and its name was changed 
to that which it now bears—Semeonovskoye.”’ 

“ May I be permitted to thank you, Monsieur, 
for your interesting history, and to ask one or 
two questions to which it gives rise?” said the 
merchant. 

** Monsieur honours me by his confidence and 
frankness,” replied the host. 

“T would ask, then, in what estimation the pre- 
sent proprietor is held by his serfs?” said the 
merchant, abruptly. ’ 

So abruptly that the priest seemed to hesitate 
for areply. ‘“ Monsieur is aware,” he said, after 
an awkward pause, “that the serfs in general do 





not take kindly tonew masters ; and when a former 
owner has been particularly kind, his successor ig 
pretty sure to be Judged unfavourably. I am sure,” 
added he, “‘ that Monsieur will not press his ques- 
tion further.” 

“ Assuredly not,” said Gilbert Penrhyn, cour- 
teously. 

“‘ Nevertheless,” continued the host, “I would 
say nothing in disfavour of the general. He is, as 
I am assured, a most agreeable companion, and in 
great favour with our gracious empress, and 
Madame, his lady, is highly accomplished.” 

“T understand, Monsieur,” said Gilbert. “May 
I ask if the general is now at Semeonovskoye ?” 

“Monsieur, he is not. He is at present at 
Moscow, and intends to visit St. Petersburg be- 
fore returning to his estate. Madame is at Seme- 
onovskoye.” 

“One more question, Monsieur. This Ivan, the 
serf you mentioned, had a son, I believe?” 

“Monsieur is quite correct,” said the priest, 
looking curiously at his guest. ‘“ He had a son, 
who still lives, and who, I have been told, has 
risen to some eminence as an artist. Probably 
Monsieur may have heard of Alexey Ivanoff P” 

“T have heard of the young man, certainly,” 
said the merchant. “Thanks, Monsieur, for your 
entertainment. The evening has passed away 
more quickly than I was aware ; yet will 
now permit us to retire.” 

A pleasant chamber was prepared for the guests ; 
but the merchant did not immediately lay himself 
down to rest. He seated himself at a table, and 
seemed absorbed in thought. 

“T could do no good,” he said at length, “and 
might do much injury. Poor Alexey.” 

“A very pleasant man this priest, uncle,” said 
Clifford, raising himself on his pillow. 

“Very pleasant, Pen,” said Gilbert, with a 
peculiar expression of countenance. “Too com- 
municative by half to be honest,’ he muttered to 
himself, ‘ Well, we shall see,” he added. 

“You will call on Feodora to-morrow, uncle ?” 


'gaid Clifford. 


“To-morrow ; yes, to-morrow,” said the mer- 
chant. 


Let us leave them to their slumbers. 





THE ROAD TO THE GAZETTE. 


Tr is one of the curious features of modern litera- 
ture, that it has levied contributions from quarters 
which, some few years ago, would have been con- 
sidered utterly unproductive of material. The 
shop, the counting-house, and even the banking- 
office, have now their library representatives ; and 
themes which we might have fancied dry, tech- 
nical, and uninviting, have been shown to be 
capable of being so treated as to interest even the 
masses, A few years ago, a little work, entitled, 
“Letters on the internal Management of a Country 
Bank,” was published by a writer under the 
assumed name of Thomas. Bullion. Of the pro- 
fessional merits of this treatise, the banking world 
is of course the best judge ; but of the humorous 
and lively manner in which home truths are told 
for the benefit even of the general reader, there 
can be but one opinion. The following truthful 
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description of the abuse of banking accommodation 
is of so practical a character, that it will be found, 
we should hope, not without salutary lessons to 
some of the readers of the “ Leisure Hour.” 

“Ts the privilege of overdrawing a banking ac- 
count of such advantage to the party possessing 
the privilege as is commonly believed? Rightly 
and sparingly used, the privilege is doubtless a 
valuable one, and has carried many an honest 
trader through a difficulty that might otherwise 
have been insurmountable. But for one who so 
uses the privilege, there are many who misuse it, 
and to their own certain injury in the end. 

“ Takea case for example. Patrick Twist, draper, 
has enjoyed an uninterrupted over-draft for so 
many years, as praetically to have ceased to regard 
it as a liability. It has, im process of time, become 
as much fixed in his trade as the £100 with which 
he boldly started on his own account ten years 
ago. A fatal ambition to out-draper all Huggle- 
ton has brought him a large business, certainly, 
but it has at the same time swollen his book debts 
to a formidable amount. . Instead of being in a 
position to clear off his overdraft on demand, 
therefore, he is at his wits’ end to meet his current 
liabilities. Not improbably, at the time you in- 
timate the desire of your directors that his over- 
— be 7 id up or —~ reduced, he is on 
the eve o ing for its farther enlargement. 

* Now, oe Tris addicted, at such a crisis, to 
looking the length of his yard measure before him, 
he would see the impossibility of gratifying the 
wishes of your directors within any reasonable 
period. The amount of his overdraft, and much 
more, is sunk m book debts, the collection of 
which would mvolve a world of expense, loss, and 
delay. His obvious course, therefore, should be, 
to call his creditors together at once, tell them 
plainly the position of his affairs, and throw him- 
self upon their forbearance. 

“ But the first impulse in the mind of Mr. Twist 
is, to screen his difficulties from his sureties. He 
accordingly puts his ‘travellers’ off till next 
journey, on various pleas; and if he has any 
acceptances to meet, he gets them renewed if he 
can. He thus places himself in sufficient funds 
to effect such a reduction of his overdraft as may 
appease the demands of the bank for a time. 
Thus Mr, Twist accomplishes his First Act in that 
well-known commercial piece, The Road to the 
Gazette. 

“‘He cannot have proceeded very far before he 
discovers that the reduction of his overdraft has 
not reduced his liabilities, as a whole, a single 
shilling. It has simply altered their distribution. 
His friends, the travellers, begin to come round 
again with harassing punctuality; and if he had 
difficulty in fencing them off the previous journey, 
the difficulty is now enhanced fourfold ; for, whilst 
their demands have doubled in amount, his excuses 
for non-payment have lost half their force. Christ- 


in the person of his shop-boy.) With these bills 
and a sprinkling of cash, backed by promises of 
extended orders, payment in full next journey, and 
certain stereotyped fictions touching the badness 
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mas is still distant a few months. Twist, there- | 
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of trade, and his constantly enlarging stock, Twist 
struggles to the end of Act Second. 

“ Karly in the Third, the bank is again thunder- 
ing at his doors, and certain of his renewed 
acceptances are rapidly approaching maturity. 
Still faithful to his uincighs of dealing with his 
difficulties as they arise, without a thought for the 
morrow, sanguine as to his own resources, and 
believing indefinitely in ‘luck,’ Twist determines 
upon a vigorous move. Aceordingly, in a cireular 
chiefly remarkable for an ill-regulated use of the 
pronoun ‘ which,’ a discerning publie is invited 
to observe the ruinous prices at which Mr. Twist 
is prepared to sacrifice, without reserve, for ready 
money, the whole of his unparalleledassortment of 

ring goods, just arrived, etc., ete. The lovers of 
io bargains, of course, flock to the shop, and a 
sum is realised sufficient to enable Twist to tide 
on, but only towards accumulating difficulties, for 
a few weeks longer. 

“ A heavy creditor, living at a distance, exaspe- 
rated at last by re delays, and becoming 
apprehensive as to the safety of his debt, issues a 
writ. This is by far the most formidable difficulty 
poor Twist has yet had to encounter. A mere 
‘traveller’ he could manage—the bank he could 
stave off—an acceptance he could renew—but a 
writ! that is quite another affair. It inspires 
him with a degree of ignorant terror that haunts 
his very dreams. By any means, at any sacrifice, 
it must be got rid of. Money, however, he has 
none; but, to his i essiile relief, he finds 
refuge in a cage ihe total ignorance of its 
nature; and so terminates the Fourth Act of his 
career. 

“The writ has barely been discharged, when the 
bills drawn by Twist upon his customers begin to 
return upon him. The bills were probably accept- 
ed on the understanding that he was to protect 
them—the acceptors agreeing to pay their accounts 
without reference to the bills at all. His own 
acceptances, too—further renewals being now 
denied him—are, for the first time, dishonoured. 
The bank, taking alarm, becomes urgent; credi- 
tors at a distance, not finding their bills taken up 
by return of post, take alarm also. Thus, beset 
on all sides, an assignment for the general behoof 
is wrung from him at last. Several of the credi- 
tors, however, finding how he has been dealing 
with his estate, decline coming in under the 
assignment; and so the affair terminates in bank- 
ruptcy and sixpence in the pound.” 





THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 
THE CORN EXCHANGE, 
Tur two syllables, “Mark Lane,” are as fa- 
miliar to the readers of newspapers as any house- 
hold word to be met with in their vocabulary. 
We cannot take up a journal from any one part of 
the country without seeing them in capitals in a 


fore, draws upon as many of his debtors as will | prominent column ; and most people, however little 
accept his bills (and, if sorely pressed, will even | interest they may take in commercial affairs, have 
draw upon an imaginary debtor of large amount, | at least some indefinite notion that Mark Lane is 


connected somehow with the price of wheat and 
flour and corn and bread-stuffs, and perhaps with 
other matters interesting to millers and maltsters, 
flour-factors and farmers, to bakers, and to that 
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THE CORN EXCHANGE, MARK LANE. 


multitudinous class of society to whom the baker’s 
tariff is a matter of vital importance. We are go- 
ing this afternoon to pay a visit to the Corn Ex- 
change, which of itself is the “ Mark Lane” of the 
newspapers ; and perhaps the observations we may 
be enabled to make may have the effect of con- 
densing the vague notions of some of our readers 
into the shape of precise, tangible, and useful in- 
formation. 

Mark Lane stands in the very heart of mercan- 
tile London, not far from the river’s bank, and is 
surrounded on all sides by warehouses, crammed 
with the rich freights borne by every tide up the 
Thames, and by offices where the business is trans- 
acted which is the medium of their distribution for 
general use and consumption. Whoever would 
traverse this district on a market-day and at mar- 
ket hours, must not be over-scrupulous on the 
score of mud or dust, and may reckon on making 
acquaintance with pendulous bales and packages 
swinging from cranes fifty feet aloft, with corpu- 
lent casks plunging and ducking headlong into 
cellars, and with plethoric sacks staggering on two 
legs up-stairs or down-stairs, as the case may be. 
If he should have to rub shoulders with the drip- 
ping iron tires of broad-wheeled wagons, or to dive 
beneath a nosebag or two to escape that sort of 
intimacy, he need not be surprised—it is no more 
than happened to us, and happens to many a man 





in that quarter, who could buy us up twenty times 


over with a stroke of the pen. There is too much 
business, and business of too much importance, go- 
ing on continually in that district, to admit of the 
observance of ceremony, for which there was no 
space allowed when these narrow streets were built. 

The Corn Exchange stands about the centre of 
Mark Lane, on the eastern side. Its front is far 
less pretentious than many a modern warehouse, 
and might be passed without remark by the stran- 
ger. It is entered by a flight of steps and through 
iron gates, and the visitor, once within, is agree- 
ably surprised by the spectacle of what may well 
be termed a model market, as regards both conve- 
nience and elegance, and simplicity of structure. 
It consists of an ample Doric colonnade, is far bet- 
ter lighted than are the galleries which surround 
the quadrangle of the Royal Exchange, and, unlike 
that quadrangle, is roofed in from the weather, 
and well sheltered from cold blasts of air. Beyond 
the colonnade is a modern extension of the original 
market, built in a corresponding style, and covered 
in by a large and handsome dome, also pierced in 
all directions for light. To the left of this, the old 
and extended market, is a smaller market equally 
well lighted, which appears to be appropriated 
principally, if not entirely, to the sale of the seeds 
of every variety of grain, pulse, etc., productive of 
food for man or beast. Around the whole area of 
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these markets, and against the inclosing walls, are 
ranged some hundred or more of stalls and counters, 
substantially fitted up, and polished by the friction 
of the grain upon them; all and each of which are 
covered with samples, in small canvas bags or 
wooden compartments, of the grain or seed to be 
sold. Behind these stalls and counters are various 
neat closets, fitted with desks, stools, and lock-ups 
for the reception of the samples when the market 
is over for the day. In addition to the stalls, 
which line the market all round, are a considerable 
number of others, appropriated to the same purpose, 
erected in the central space, principally around the 
pillars which support the roof. 

It has just struck two on a Monday afternoon, 
as we mount the steps from the lane, and, elbowing 
our way through the entrance, begin to look around. 
The whole market, roomy as it is, is so crowded with 
dealers, factors, and speculators, that we have no 
other choice but to go in any direction that chance 
may leave open, and trust to that for making the 
circuit in due time. There is a confused unceasing 
babble of sounds, for five hundred people are talk- 
ing at once; but a decent and commendable deco- 
rum prevails ; and though jokes and laughter are 
not wanting, those vulgar demonstrations which 
are too often their accompaniments in similar places 
are not observable. The frequenters of the mar- 
ket comprise a variety of classes, among which we 
notice the unmistakeable face, keen yet stolid, of 
the city speculator, the bluff country gentleman, 
the Kent farmer, and a sort of semi-nautical spe- 
cimen, who, we are informed, is the privileged hoy- 
man or his descendant, who, by virtue of an ancient 
prescriptive right, which his ancestors earned by 
supplying the city of London with food in a time 
of plague and famine, has certain market-dues re- 
mitted to him and his representatives for ever. 
Then there are the factors who supply the bakers 
with meal and flour, and there are the bakers them- 
selves, a round number of whom generally find 
their way to Mark Lane on a Monday, to furnish 
themselves with the number of sacks of flour it is 
their fortune and their function to “do” in the 
course of the week. But these are not all. Ere 
proceeding far, we are brought up by a group of 
Greek faces, and the soft musical sounds of their, 
to us, unintelligible tongue; an energetic, fiery- 
eyed, and dark-skinned group it is, yet tamed, it is 
plain, by the phlegm of our northern example, to 
the outward suppression of their oriental eagerness 
and vivacity. Further on, the guttural consonants 
of the German greet us with their long familiar 
sound ; and shortly after, a hand is laid upon our 
shoulder, belonging to none other than our old ac- 
quaintance, Monsieur Germani, whose business it 
is to watch the phases of the market on behalf of a 
well-known French firm. 

The reader will scarcely need to be informed that 
of the vast quantities of grain, wheat, and flour 
which are annually sold at the Corn Exchange, 
none is delivered on the spot, and that nothing be- 
yond the necessary quantities for samples is ever 
brought there. Were it otherwise—were the 
goods brought there in sacks or barrels, and thence 
delivered to the purchasers, the corn-market had 
need be thirty or forty acres in extent, instead of 
being concentred beneath asingle roof. The seller 
sells, and the buyer buys, by sample, and when a 











bargain is agreed on, the latter receives an order 
upon a wharfinger or warehouseman for the goods 
purchased. In this way a factor who has a large 
agency connexion, may and does sell thousands of 
sacks which he never sees, leaving the responsibility 
of his transactions to his principals, who, if they 
do not deliver goods according to sample, must 
abide the disagreeable consequences. Yet, though 
there are nothing but samples in the market, there 
is what appears to our unsophisticated senses an 
awful and enormous waste. Grain lies scattered 
about in heaps everywhere, and on every thing; it 
literally covers the ground ankle-deep, and we, and 
the whole ever-moving crowd, are trampling and 
grinding it under foot every step we take. How 
that comes to pass we sce plainly enough, because 
every man who puts his fingers into a sample bag 
and takes out a handful, after rubbing it and ex- 
amining it in his palm, instead of returning it to 
the bag, throws it on the floor ; and as, look which 
way we will, we see twenty people doing this at once, 
the accumulations on the ground are easily ac- 
counted for. But wherefore such waste ? 

We put the question to a friend—* Why is not 
the grain returned to the bag, instead of being 
cast on the ground P” 

“That would never do,” he said; “suppose I 
want to buy oats: I take a handful, and rub it 
on my hand to see whether it be dry or damp, and 
how dry or how damp it is ; the heat of my hand 
takes off some of the moisture; if I return it 
to the bag, the sample is no longer a fair sample 
to the next comer, who would take up what I 
have put back; and therefore I throw it on the 
ground.” 

We admitted at once the sufficiency of the rea- 
son. “ But is it all wasted P”’ we inquired. 

“ Not wasted, of course ; it is somebody’s per- 
quisite—the market-beadle’s, I believe; at any 
rate it is swept up after market hours, and in all 
likelihood is sold for its full value as food for 
horses or other animals.” 

On either side of the market, and forming parts 
of the establishment, are licensed houses for the 
refreshment of those who frequent it, and fitted 
up also for the transaction of business. That to 
the right is the well-known Jack’s Coffee-house, 
furnished with a handsome subscription-room, 
which we find almost as much thronged as the 
market below. Here the members have first-rate 
accommodation, with lockers for the security of 
their samples, the daily newspapers and prices 
current, and attendance at any moment. Here 
they can dine if they choose; and here they can 
make appointments with their customers, settle 
their bargains, and revise and sum up their 
accounts undisturbed by the tumult of the market. 
The subscription-rooms, further, afford facilities 
for the transaction of business by correspondence, 
which would be wanting without some such 
medium. 

The Corn Exchange in Mark Lane is the only 
market in the metropolis for corn, grain, and seed. 
As might be expected, it in a manner rules the 
prices of grain and flour, not only throughout the 
whole of these islands, but, in a degree decreasing 
in the ratio of distance, all over the eivilized world. 
There is no column in the newspaper, even in 
these times of deadly feud, that is half so interest- 
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ing to the home grower of wheat as the column | 


headed “ Mark Lane,” by which he may learn on 
any day in the week the full value, to a fraction, 
of every rick and stack of wheat, barley, rye, or 
oats in his homestead. The American and Cana- 
dian grower cons it with hardly less interest, and 
there is no doubt that.the fluctuations it records 
have their influence in determining him as to 
what breadth of land he shall lay down in cereal 
produce for the coming season. The foreign 
merchant scans it with no less eagerness, and is 
often induced to accept or decline the overtures of 
his correspondents from the comment which the 
publication of the London article suggests upon 
their proposals. 

When the price of bread-stufis runs high, as at 
present, the speculators of Mark Lane generally 
fall into bad odour; the old complaints against 
monopoly and over-holding are revived, and they 
are accused of what may be called “ bulling” the 
market, in order to maintain high prices. With 
all our dislike to any such practices, we must 
frankly state that it is not easy to see how any 
clique or company of merchants, mueh less any 
single individual, can operate to bring about any 
serious or permanent rise in the price of corn. 
The quantities sold are so vast—the details of the 
trade are so various and complicated—the interests 
concerned are so numerous and extensive—that 
any man who should undertake to “rig” the 
market and create an artificial price, would stand 
in need of powers little short of miraculous. 
Practically, we feel assured that the attempt is 
never made in our time. The thing most like it 
occurred the other day, and then it was an un- 
intentional blunder on the part of a high official 
functionary. To meet the wants of the British 
army at the Crimea during the winter, govern- 
ment advertised for tenders, to the amount, if we 
recollect right, of twelve thousand quarters. 
When the tenders were sent in, numbering some 
half score or more, the authorities, instead of 
making their selection, as was naturally expected, 
accepted. the whole, thus creating a sudden demand 
upon the market for an unprecedented quantity of 
wheat. It was inevitable that a rise in price 
should follow, and it accordingly took place, but 
to an extent comparatively trifling, and only to 
the level which prices would have reached in a 
natural way at a little later period. It is, we 
believe, a fact that the freedom and the amount of 
our trade in corn protect us from an artificial 
price, which is the only price against which we 
have any just cause of complaint. When we feel 
the burden of high prices we should recollect the 
service they render us. Were bread not to grow 
dearer as it grows scarcer, there would be nothing 
to check consumption and waste in time of dearth, 
and we should run the risk of eating up all our 
provisions before we knew the danger we ran: 
high prices, in compelling us to economise the 
stock in hand, guard us against this fearful con- 
summation. 

Some details connected with the commerce 
which has its centre in Mark Lane may not prove 
uninteresting. The trade in grain is, and ever 
must be, marked by continual fluctuations in 
prices. As a consequence, the dealer and specula- 
tor must gain during a rising market, and must 





act with the utmost rapidity and decision to 
prevent his losing while the market is falling. 
When prices have been steadily on the yse for 
some time, speculation is more than ordinarily 
attractive; it may happen that the high price 
prevails only in the home market, and that large 
cargoes may be bought at the distance of a few 
thousand miles off, for half the price that wheat is 
selling at home. If the purchaser can have it at 
his disposal in the Thames before the market is 
down again, he may make a fortune ; on the other 
hand, if the reaction arrive before his foreign 
wheat, he is likely to lose one. Both these con- 
tingencies occur in times of great demand, and are 
perfectly familiar to the frequenters of the Corn 
Exchange. 

When the newspapers publish a fall in the price 
of wheat and flour, the public is apt to be scan- 
dalized because they do not. instantly derive the 
benefit of the fall. This they will never do until 
they take to baking their own bread, and buy 
their flour of the factor. The baker is the middle- 
man in this case, and as he is, nine times out of 
ten, too poor to speculate, and does not speculate, 
but buys merely flour enough for his week’s con- 
sumption, he cannot afford to sell his bread at the 
reduced price until he has bought his flour at the 
reduced price. If, on the other hand, he is given 
to raising the price of his loaves the moment that 
flour rises at Mark Lane, it is obvious that he 
prefers to reap alone the advantage of the turn of 
the market—a species of selfishness of which it is 
to be feared he is not in all cases innocent. 

The flour for metropolitan consumption is sold, 
the mass of it, in sacks, and the remainder, which 
is principally American flour, in barrels. Both 
the sacks and the barrels are a source of annoy- 
ance and perplexity to the merchants and their 
agents—because neither are paid for by those who 
purchase the flour, but are held to be returnable 
to their owners. The sack question has been a 
subject of much anxiety and irritation for years. 
Time was when the per centage of them that never 
found their way back to their owners was enor- 
mous. The bakers did not like the trouble of 
returning them, and suffered them to accumulate 
on their hands ; and from want of looking after on 
the one side, and of moral principle on the other, 
vast numbers of them were lost or stolen, or 
applied to vile uses, until rendered good for 
nothing. <A race of sack thieves sprung up, who 
drove a trade in other people’s property—a trade 
which was carried at length to such a pitch that 
it supplied the demand for sacks used in various 
other branches of commerce, at the expense of 
the corn merchants, with whose profits it made 
great havoc. The evil at last wreught its own 
cure. A Sack Protection Society was organized, 
the expenses of which are paid by the subseriptions 
of the members. A strict vigilance is maintained, 
by means of salaried inspectors, who seize all stray 
sacks belonging to corn-factors, and call the 
parties in possession to account ; and collectors are 
appointed who drive about to the different bakers’ 
shops, reclaiming the empty sacks and returning 
them to their owners, for which office they are 
empowered to charge at the rate of two shillings 
the dozen. The value of a sack varies from one 
shilling to two, according to the quality of its 
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material. As the commission on the sale of a 
sack of flour is only a shilling, the loss of the sack, 
if the agent were held responsible, entailed a loss 
on the transaction. With the barrels the case is 
somewhat different. As they lumber up the 


them ; but they are of little use to the factor, who 
has to sell them at about one-third of their cost, 
as they are never used as receptacles for English 
flour. When, as is sometimes the case, the barrels 
are made of green wood, a certain portion of the 
flour they contain is both flavoured and discolour- 
ed, and fit only for the making of gingerbread, or 
for mechanical purposes. 

The corn trade of London is in a variety of 
hands ; and though it engages an immense amount 
of capital, it is free and open to all who choose to 
enter upon it. Merchants and shipowners take it 
up and lay it down as it suits their convenience. 
The millers, who, to a great extent, are the mer- 
chants of the provinces, transmit immense quanti- 
ties to their London agents; and, for a consider- 
able portion of the year, every tide brings its 
contribution from foreign countries. Within the 
last twenty years a most abnormal share of the 
trade in corn has got into the hands of the Greek 
merchants. They have built up their system of 
traffic so carefully, and managed it so well, that 
the attempt to displace them by competition would 
be hopeless. They may be said to have the corn 
of the Mediterranean and its coasts and tributary 
seas and rivers almost entirely in their own grasp. 
As a rule, they are averse to speculation for large 
gains, preferring a steady trade with a moderate 
profit. 

The London Corn Exchange presents a remark- 
able contrast to all other European markets for 
grain. It is the fashion on the Continent for the 
governments to take the burden of feeding their 
peoples, to a great degree, upon themselves. They 
build huge granaries for storehouses—they forbid 
at certain times the exportation of grain—and 
they restrict at others its distribution by rigid 
enactments. With us there is no government 
interference at all. Everything is left to private 
management and the benignant conflict of private 
interests. The very Corn Exchange itself is private 
property in the hands of shareholders, and every- 
thing connected with the trade upon which depends 
the daily food of twenty-five millions of people, is 
left to be controlled and regulated by competition, 
under the natural influences of demand and supply. 


THE LIFE AND POETRY OF 
D. M. MOIR, 
PART II. 
NatuRatness is not the characteristic of recently 
published poetry. In endeavouring to be super- 
eminently transcendental, it has become ridiculously 
absurd. The extravagant has been mistaken for 
the profound ; and, therefore, we have the contor- 
tions of the Sybil without her afilatus. The wildest 
and the worst vagaries of false philosophy, false 
criticism, false sentiment, and false theology, have 
been fused together, tricked out in poetic guise, 
and fbisted on that busy personage, the public, as 
that which at once exhibited the tendency of the 





baker’s premises, he is but too glad to get rid of | 





age, and afforded the true corrective for its evils. 
Only one thing in relation to this is gratifying, and 
that is the certainty that such poetry cannot live. 
Enterprising publishers and “trade” critics may 
exert their utmost skill, and employ all the resources 
of “puffery,” to keep it in existence, but the thing 
is impossible. The poetry (if it can be properly 
so called) of the transcendental school lacks inhe- 
rent vitality, and soon will be as dead as King 
Cheops. 

Other things being equal, naturalness is an 
essential condition of poetic longevity. Without 
this, no poem has ever become really popular, or 
outlived a single generation. The great creations 
of antiquity—poetical, sculptural, and pictorial— 
have this attribute clearly and largely developed ; 
and, without ranking the poetry of our paper as 
equal to them, in this quality at least “ Delta” 
resembled them. As with all true poets, so with 
him, to be natural was an instinct rather than 
an art; but it was an instinct that careful and 
artistic culture strengthened and matured. He 
wrote from his heart, and never with the inten- 
tion of producing the out-of-the-way and the extra- 
ordinary. What affected him he recorded; and 
hence we find no trace of “weeping stars,’ and 
similar far-fetched and ridiculous analogies, dis- 
figuring his pages, nor has he left bottomless gulfs 
of misty unmeaningness forcriticsto explore, in hope 
of finding in them some small particle of sense. 
Unaffected, transparent, and sincere in life, he is 
so in his poems. There he appears both as nature’s 
lover and student, with a heart as tender as that 
of a child, readily affected by joy or suffering, or 
beauty or sublimity; a devout admirer of “hoary 
eld,” and yet no believer in the theory that it would 
be a good thing to exchange the present for the 
past, and to give up the moral, intellectual, and 
commercial activities of to-day for the reign of 
monkery and ignorance, and largess at the gates 
of wealthy convents and abbeys. Thus Moir -ap- 
pears in his poetry. It is a picture of the man, 
but such a picture as only his own pencil could 
have painted. 

Our space will not allow us to make many 
selections from Mr. Moir’s works; but the few 
which we shall give, will, we consider, justify 
the praises which we have just conferred upon 
them. 

If we need to apologize for numbering “ Casa 
Warpy” among our gleanings from the wide and 
well-filled field within our reach, we can only say 
that any collection, great or small, intended to 
give the general reader an idea of Moir’s varied 
powers, that did not include it, would be imperfect. 
Besides, 

* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


The title “ Casa Wappy ” was the self-appellative 
of the little son of whom, as mentioned ina former 
number, he was deprived by an early death. 


“ And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 

Our fond, dear boy— 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy ? 
». : £2, s.. * 

Despair was in our last farewell, 
As closed thine eye ; 

Tears of our anguish may not tell, 
When thou didst die ; 
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Words may not paint our grief for thee, Snows muffled earth when thou didst go, 

Sighs are but bubbles on the sea In life’s spring-bloom, 

Of our unfathom’d agony, Down to the appointed house below— 
Casa Wappy! The silent tomb. 

ad _ But now the green leaves of the tree, 

Thou wert a vision of delight, The cuckoo, and the “ busy bee,” 


To bless us given; Return; but with them bring not thee, 
Beauty embodied to our sight— Casa Wappy ! 

A type of heaven : a : e 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art Tis 80 : but can it be—(while flowers 
Even less, thine own self, than a part Revive again) — 
Of mine, and of thy mother’s heart, Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 

Casa Wappy! For aye remain ? 

Oh! can it be that o’er the grave, 
Thy bright, brief day knew no decline— The grass renew’d should yearly wave, 

’Twas cloudless joy ; Yet God forget our child to save ? 
Sunrise and night alone were thine, Casa Wappy ! 

Beloved bo oy ! 


This morn beheld thee blithe and gay ; It — pe Rage - 


That found thee prostrate in decay ; Life were a mockery—Thought were woe— 
And, ere a third shone, clay was clay, pe ee a = 


Casa Wappy ! Heaven were a coinage of the brain— 


Gem of our hearth, our household pride, Religion frenzy—Virtue vain, 

Earth’s undefiled, And all our hopes to meet a again, 
Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, Casa Wappy! 

Our dear, sweet child! hild! 
Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; inte ayo a — child ! 
Yet had we hoped that Time should see A star, death’s uncongenial wild 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, Smiling above ! 

Casa Wappy ! Soon, soon thy little feet have trode 
Do what I may, go where I will The skyward path, the seraph’s road, 

Thou bere A my sight; That led thee back from man to God, 
There dost thou glide before me still— Casa Wappy ! 

A form of light ; Yet. ’tis sweet balm t » despair 
I feel thy breath ‘upon my cheek, bs Fond, fairest ang viedichayai 
1 see thee smile, I hear thee speak, That Heaven is God’ 5, and thou art there 
Till, oh! my heart is like to break, With Him in joy ! 

Casa Wapp! ! There past are death and all its woes, 
There beauty’s stream for ever flows, 
And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 
Casa Wappy ! 


| Methinks thou smil’st before me now, 
With glance of stealth ; 


The hair thrown back frem ‘thy full brow, 
In buoyant health : Farewell, then—for a while, farewell— 


I see thine eyes’ deep violet light, Joy of my heart! 
Thy dimpled cheek carnation ‘d bright, It Pa Pty fey wee we dwell 
Thy clasping arms so round and w hite, Thus torn apart : 
Casa Wappy! Time’s shadows, like the shuttle, flee ; 


s . — ‘ And, dark howe’er life’s night may be 
™_ Tete the how pea ae, Beyond the grave I’ll meet with thee, : 


7? 


Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball; Casa Wappy! 


Pm... = ting ete No wonder that Jeffrey wept when he read 
Thy playthings, idly scatter’d there, those lines; he would have been stony-hearted, 
But speak to us of our despair, indeed, if they had not caused the fountains of 
Casa Wappy! emotion to gush up. Ah! parents, while your 
Even to the last, thy every word, children are with you, train them for God, and 
To glad—to grieve— yourselves live for God, for so only can the re- 
Was sweet, as sweetest song of bird union of which these exquisite lines speak be 
On summer’s eve ; : enjoyed. 
i pr et age a, om Here is a sweet piece of word-painting. It is 
And, like a rainbow, thou didst fade, entitled “Tae EGiantine. 
Casa Wappy! The sun was setting in the summer west 
With golden glory, ’mid pavilions vast 
Of purple and of gold; scarcely a zephyr breathed ; 
The woods, in their umbrageous beauty, slept ; 
Ren he ile poee eae nanny? 
: ’ a @ ? 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, The po ding shouldered sapotinin, softly lined, 


All—to the wall-flower and wild pea— 
Are changed : we Saw the world through thee, Seemed like the boundaries of Paradise 


Casa Wappy ! Soft fell the eve: my wanderings led me on 
To a lone river bank of yellow sand— 
And though, perch: ne, a smile may gleam The loved haunt of the ousel, whose blithe wing 
f casual mirth, Wanton’d from stone to stone ; and, on a mound 
It doth not own, whate’er may seem, Of verdurous turf, with wild- flowers diamonded, 
An inward birth : (Harebell and ly chins, thyme and camomile,) 
We miss thy small step on the stair, Sprang, in the majesty of natural pride, 
We miss thee at thine evening prayer, An Eglantine—the red rose of the wood— 
All day we miss thee—eyerywhere— Its cany boughs with threatening prickles arm’d, 
Casa Wappy ! Rich in its blossoms and sweet-scented leaves. 


We mourn for thee when blind, blank night 
The chamber fills ; 
We pine for thee when morn’s first light 
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The wild-rose has a nameless spell for me; 
And never, on the road-side, do mine eyes 
Behold it, but at once my thoughts revert 
To school-boy days: why so I scarcely know, 
Except that once, while wandering with my mates, 
One gorgeous afternoon, when holiday 
To Nature lent new charms, a thunder-storm 
O’ertook us, cloud on cloud—a mass of black, 
Dashing at once the blue sky from our view, 
And spreading o’er the dim and dreary hills 
A lurid mantle. 
To a leafy screen 
We fled, of elms; and from the rushing rain 
And hail found shelter, though at every flash 
Of the red lightning, brightly heralding 
The thunder-peal, within each bosom died 
The young heart, and the day of doom seem’d come. 


At length the rent batallia cleared away— 

The tempest-cloven clouds; and sudden felt 

A streak of joyful sunshine. On a bush 

Of wild-rose fell its beauty. All was dark 
Around it still, and dismal; but the beam 

(Like Hope sent down to re-illume Despair) 
Burn’d on the bush, displaying every leaf, 

And bud, and blossom, with such perfect light 
And exquisite splendour, that, since then, my heart 
Hath deem’d it Nature’s favourite, and mine eyes 
Fall on it never, but that thought recurs, 

And memories of the by-past, sad and sweet.” 


With what life-likeness the following picture of 
“THe VeETERAN Tar” stands out from the 
canvas! The details, also, are filled in with the 
careful exactitude of a Dutch artist; but with an 
an easy gracefulness that the Dutch “know no 
touch of.” 


But sterner life was in his thoughts, 
When ’mid the sea-fight’s jar, 

Stoop’d victory from the batter’d shrouds, 
To crown the British tar. 

*Twas then he went, a volunteer, 
On board a ship of war. 


Through forty years of storm and shine 
He plough’d the changeful deep ; 

From where beneath the tropic line 
The winged fishes leap, 

To where frost seals the Polar seas 
In everlasting sleep! 


I recollect the brave old man— 
Methinks upon my view 

He comes again—his varnish’d hat, 
Striped shirt, and jacket blue ; 

His bronzed and weather-beaten cheek, 
Keen eye, and plaited queue. 


Yon turfen bench the veteran loved, 
Beneath the threshold tree ; 

For from that spot he could survey 
The broad expanse of sea— 

That element, where he so long 
Had been a rover free. 


And lighted up his faded face, 
When, drifting in the gale, 
He, with his telescope, could catch, 
Far off, a coming sail : 
It was as music to his ear, 
To list the sea-mew’s wail. 
* * * * * * 
Ten years, in vigorous old age, 
Within that cot he dwelt ; 
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* A mariner, whom fate compell’d 
‘lo make his home the shore, 
Lived in yon cottage on the mount, 
With ivy mantled o’er, 
Because he could not breathe beyond 
The sound of ocean’s roar. 


He placed yon vane upon the roof, 
To mark how stood the wind; 

For breathless days and breezy days 
Brought back old times to mind, 
When rock’d amid the shrouds, or on 

The sunny deck reclined. 


And in his spot of garden ground 
All ocean plants were met— 
Salt lavender, that lacks perfume, 

With scented mignionette ; 
And blending with the roses’ bloom 
Sea-thistles freak’d with jet. 


Models of cannon’d ships of war, 
Rigg’d out in gallant style ; 

Pictures, of Camperdown’s red fight 
And Nelson at the Nile, 

Were round his cabin hung—his heurs, 
When lonely, to beguile. 


And there were charts and soundings made 
By Anson, Cook, and Bligh ; 

Fractures of coral from the deep, 
And storm-stones from the sky ; 

Shells from the shores of gay Brazil ; 
Stuff’d birds and fishes dry. 


Old Simon had an orphan been, 
No relative had he ; 

Even from his childhood was he seen 
A haunter of the quay ; 

So, at the age of raw thirteen, 
He took him to the sea. 


Four years, on board a merchantman, 
He sail’d—a growing lad ; 

And all the isles of Western Ind, 
In endless summer clad, 

He knew, from pastoral St. Lucie 
To palmy Trinidad. 





Tranquil as falls the snow on snow, 
Life’s lot to him was dealt : 

But came infirmity at length, 
And slowly o’er him stealt. 


We miss’d him on our seaward walk : 
The children went no more 

To listen to his evening talk, 
Beside the cottage door ; 

Grim palsy held him to the bed, 
Which health eschew’d before. 


*Twas harvest time; day after day 
Beheld him weaker grow ; 

Day after day, his labouring pulse 
Became more faint and slow ; 
For, in the chambers of his heart, 

Life’s fire was burning low. 


Thus did he weaken, did he wane, 
Till frail as frail could be; 

But duly as the hour which brings 
Homeward the bird and bee, 

He made them prop him in his couch, 
To gaze upon the sea. 

And now he watch’d the moving boat, 
And now the moveless ships, 

And now the western hills remote, 
With gold upon their tips, 

As ray by ray the mighty sun 
Went down in calm eclipse. 

Welcome as homestead to the feet 
Of pilgrim travel-tired, 

Death to old Simon’s dwelling came, 
A thing to be desired ; 

And, breathing peace to all around, 
The man of war expired.” 


Who is it that has not had, at some time or 
other, a touch of the “ home-sickness?” when 
the memory filled the eyes with tears, and the 
heart with yearnings for the faces and the scenes 
of home! It is a malady to which all are subject, 
but especially, if the “ roof-tree” be amidst moun- 
tains, or by the “ uncertain sea,” and the stricken 
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one in the thick and stifling atmosphere of a great 
city, or busy town, where no sound is heard save 
the whirr of machinery and the rush of crowds. 
Here we have the plaint of a “rustic lad,” who 
feels like a prisoned bird in the stony streets of 
the place where he dwells, but is “ not at home.” 


“ O wad that my time were owre but, 

Wi’ this wintry sleet and snaw, 

That I might see our house again 
I the bonnie birken shaw ! 

For this is no my ain life, 
And I peak and pine away 

Wi’ the thochts 0’ hame and the young flowers 
In the glad green month o’ May. 


I used to wauk in the morning 
Wi’ the loud sang o’ the lark, 
And the whistling o’ the ploughmen lads 
As they gaed to their wark ; 
I used to wear the bit young lambs 
Frae the tod and the roaring stream ; 
Dut the warld is changed, and a’ thing now 
‘Fo me seems like a dream ! 


There are busy crowds about me 
On ilka lang dull street ; 
Yet, tho’ sae mony surround me 
I kenna ane I meet ; 
And I think o’ kind, kent faces, 
And o’ blithe an’ cheery days, 
When I wander’d out wi’ our ain folk 
Out-owre the simmer braes. 
Waes me, for my heart is breaking ! 
I think o’ my brithers sma’, 
And on my sister greeting, 
Whan I cam frae hame awa! 
And oh! how my mither sobbit, 
As she shook me by the hand, 
When I left the door o’ our auld house 
To come to this stranger land. 


There’s nae hame like our ain hame— 
O I wish that I were there! 
There’s nae hame like our ain hame 
To be met wi’ onywhere ; 
And O that I were back again, 
‘lo our farm and fields sae green, 
And heard the tongues 0’ my ain folk, 
And were what I hae been!” 


We had marked several other pieces beside those 
we have given; but our space will not permit us 
to transfer them to our pages; and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with these. The first, a 
“<p : 9 , 1 1 Md 

tequiem,” worthy of the solemn and touching 
music of Mozart, to which it was set. 


“© Gone art thou, in youthful sweetness, 
Time’s short changeful voyage o’er ; 
Now thy beauty in completeness 
Blooms on Heaven’s unfading shore : 
What to us is life behind thee ? 
Darkness and despair alone! 
When with sighs we seek to find thee, 
Echo answers moan for moan ! 
Not in winter’s stormy bluster 
Didst thou droop in pale decay, 
But ’mid summer light and lustre 
Pass to Paradise away. 
Yes! when toned to rapture only, 
Sang the birds among the bowers, 
Rapt from earth to leave us lonely, 
Bliss was thine and sorrow ours ! 
Mourners solemn vigil keeping, 
Knelt in silence round thy bed ; 
Could they deem thee only sleeping, 
When to Heaven thy spirit fled ? 
Yes! that spirit then was winging 
Upwards from its shell of clay, 
Guardian angels round it singing— 
* Welcome to the realms of day!” 





Less when Eve’s low shadows darkling 
Shut the wild flowers on the lea, 

Than when Dawn’s last star is sparkling, 
Silence draws our thoughts to thee— 

Thee, who, robed in light excelling, 
Stood’st a seraph by the hearth, 

Far too bright for mortal dwelling— 
Far, by far too good for earth ! 


Fare-thee-well ! a track of glory 
Shows where’er thy steps have been, 
Making life a lovely story, 
Earth a rich romantic scene: 
Dim when Duty’s way before us, 
As the magnet eharts the sea, 
May thy pure star, glowing o’er us, 
Point the path to Heaven and thee!” 


Over the river Esk, at Musselburgh, there is an 
ancient bridge, believed to be of Roman construe- 
tion. A tax for keeping it in repair is still levied 
under the name of the Gentes Custom. In the 
vicinity are the three celebrated battle-fields of 
Pinkie, Carberry, and Prestonpans. This will 
help the reader to understand the allusions made 
in the following 

SONNET. 

“ Leaning upon the time-worn parapet 
Of this old Roman bridge, that to the bay 
Of Forth hath seen thee, Esk, gliding away 
From age to age, and spans thee gliding yet— 
Before me I behold thy sea-most town 
Yclept in Saxon Chronicles ‘ Eske-Mouthe,’ 
Its venerable roofs—its spire uncouth— 
And Pinkie’s field of sorrowful renown. 
Scenes of my childhood, manhood, and decline ! 
Ye saw my birth, and be my dust your own, 
When, as these waters mingle with the sea, 
To look upon the light no more is mine, 
And time is swallowed in eternity !” 


He had his wish. And now the wayfarer will not 
only seek by the Esk bank for the fields where 
hosts met and perished in the red fight, but for 
the resting-place of its sweetest poet, Davip Mac- 
BETH Morr. 





CHARENTON. 


At the extreme end of the village of Charenton, 
upon the spot where the park of Vincennes termi- 
nates, is situated the famous asylum for the insane 
bearing this name. United here in the bond of 
one common misfortune are all who have loved or 
hated to excess, who have suffered or have thought 
too deeply ; and who,,lost alike to their families 
and to human society, live on in this secure retreat, 
the mental wrecks of their former selves. They 
wander about in all directions, their vacant counte- 
nances revealing but too plainly the void within, 
like the pale shadows said to stray along the 
banks of the fabled strenm awaiting the approach 
of Charon. “ Eyes have they, and see not; they 
have ears, and hear not; and their speech is as 
nought.” Yet some of these unhappy creatures 
still retain a spark of the fire of reason; it is 
eagerly scized upon by medical science, and 
ceaseless effort frequently succeeds in restoring 
to the “mind diseased” the priceless blessing of 
sanity. 

The physician to whom the treatment of insanity 
is entrusted, must possess a variety of qualifica- 
tions seldom combined in a single individual ; he 
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must be almost a genius, and such men are rare. 
Insanity, moreover, is various in its character. 
An individual ordinarily sensible enough, is utterly 
devoid of reason upon one particular point; another 
will suddenly burst into tears without any per- 
ceptible cause, weep long and bitterly, and reject 
every effort at consolation ; a third is actuated by 
some violent emotion, such as love, anger, or 
jealousy. 

We were walking one day in the garden of the 
asylum when a gentleman decorated with a num- 
ber of orders approached us, and began to criticise 
the architecture of the building, pointing out some 
deficiencies, and proposing alterations which would 
have decidedly improved its general appearance. 
We agreed with him in every respect, and ex- 
pressed a hope that these improvements would be 
carried out. “Sir,” he replied, “it is my inten- 
tion to undertake this matter as soon as I have 
eompleted the constitution I am about to give to 
Spain. Some of my subjects in that unfortunate 
peninsula are extremely troublesome, and occasion 
me great uneasiness.” The poor fellow was an 
ex-officer of artillery who fancicd himself to be the 
king of Spain. 

We had a long conversation with another indi- 
vidual respecting Don Quixote. ‘ What an extra- 
ordinary book it is,” he observed, “and how strange 
the mania by which he was possessed—to combat 
windmills. You surely will admit that Don 
Quixote must have been out of his senses.” 

“T perfectly agree with you,” was our reply. 

“Then we are of the same opinion,” he ex- 
claimed exultingly. “ Admirable! Let us examine 
the matter more narrowly at breakfast.’”’ Then, 
turning to one of the keepers, he said, “ Here, 
waiter, this gentleman will do me the honour of 
breakfasting here. Quick, bring two roast drome- 
daries, a well smoked elephant, and a bin of Bor- 
deaux.” 

A man was pointed out to us who had killed 
some of his nearest relations, to release them, as 
he said, from the power of satan. This unfortunate 
fellow was walking beneath the trees with a pleased 
expression of countenance, swinging his arms, 
clapping his hands, and occasionally breaking out 
into loud bursts of laughter. Presently he jumped 
upon a wooden bench, and began to harangue his 
companions upon the qualities of fire. “ Fire, 
gentlemen,” he began, “is the eye of nature, the 
star of the seasons, the principle of love, of anger, 
of revenge. It inspires the lover, encourages the 
racehorse to emulate the wind in fleetness, and 
animates the hero going forth to the fight.” In 
this strain he proceeded for about a quarter of an 
hour, without fatigue or repetition. 

It is impossible to afford an adequate idea of the 
painful impression which the aspect of such an 
assemblage of unfortunate creatures leaves upon the 
mind. ‘The strange vagaries of aberrant intellect, 
the heart-wearying expression of ever-simpering 
imbecility—frequently diverging into sullen melan- 
tholy or brute ferocity—compel the humiliated 
observer to acknowledge the infirmity of poor 
human nature, as he breathes a heartfelt prayer 
that such a mournful fate may never be his lot. 
Grumbler at the little troubles of life! be thankful 
that thou hast still left thee, the priceless posses- 
sion of a sound mind. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE DAY. 


Ir we believe in the divine origin of the command- 
ment, the Sabbath is instituted for the express 
purposes of religion. The time set apart is the 
“Sabbath of the Lord,” a day on which we are 
not to work our own works, or think our own 
thoughts. The precept is positive, and the pur- 
pose clear. He who has to accomplish his own 
salvation, must not carry to tennis courts and 
skittle grounds the train of reflections which ought 
necessarily to be excited by a scrious discourse of 
religion. The religious part of the Sunday’s ex- 
ercise is not to be considered as a bitter medicine, 
the taste of which is as soon as possible to be 
removed by a bit of sugar. On the contrary, our 
demeanour through the rest of the day ought to 
be, not sullen certainly, or morose, but serious and 
tending to instruction. Give the world one half 
of the Sunday, and you will find that religion has 
no strong hold of the other. Pass the morning at 
church, and the evening, according to your taste 
or rank, in the cricket-field, or at the Opera, and 
you will soon find thoughts of the evening hazards 
and bets intrude themselves on the sermon, and 
that recollections of the popular melodies interfere 
with the psalms. Religion is thus treated like 


Lear, to whom his ungrateful daughters first 
denied one half of his stipulated attendance, and 
then made it a question whether they should grant 
him any share of what remained. 


Dr. Croty on THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
Russtan Brack Sra Frret.—In a sermon 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Croly on the last Sun- 
day of the year, in St. Stephen’s, London, the 
following eloquent passage occurs with reference 
to the Russian Black Sea fleet :—‘ If a man, who 
saw that fleet floating in barbarian triumph (at 
Sinope) over those waters loaded with corpses, had 
cried out in the spirit of indignant humanity, 
‘That fleet is doomed! it shall never wave a flag 
again ; it shall not even have the honour of a brave 
defence ; it shall perish by a fate unknown before 
—passively, ignominiously, in the face of its 
enemies; its leaders shall perish, its crews shall 
perish; the whole Euxine fleet of Russia shall 
perish without a struggle, without a shot being 
fired, and perish by Russian hands ; and the whole 
destruction shall come within the year :’ who but 
would have conceived him a fanatic—a man of 
inflamed imagination—an utterer of presumptuous © 
prophecy? And yet, the doom was fulfilled. We 
may idly attribute such things to chance; we may 
scoffingly speak of the accidents of war. But in 
the waters of its own harbour lie the wrecks of 
that whole fleet; in the graves of that city lic its 
three admirals ; in the trenches of that fortress lie 
its twelve thousand seamen! And, as if to point 
the eye of Europe to the source of that high vin- 
dication of justice—the master of them all—the 
Lord of the empire—the great incendiary of the 
war—in the midst of his dreams of conquest was 
hurried to the tomb. If the scene of this trans- 
action had been in Israel of old, who could have 
doubted the hand of Providence ? ” 





A Goop man need not be over-anxious to refute calum- 
nies. His character, like a life boat, will right itself. 


Ir God be our friend, no matter who is our enemy. 





——- 


























THE LEISURE HOUR, 





Harivtirs. 
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“Nive Tarrors MAKE A Man.”—This phrase ori- 
ginated in the following incident :—In 1742 an orphan 
boy applied at a fashionable tailor’s shop in London, in 
which nine journeymen were employed. His interesting 
appearance opened the hearts of the benevolent tailors, 
who immediately contributed nine shillings for the relief of 
the little stranger. With this capital he purchased fruit, 
which he retailed at profit. Time passed on, and wealth 
and honour smiled upon the young tradesman, so that 
when he set up his carriage, instead of troubling the Col- 
lege of Heraldry for a crest, he painted the following motto 
on the panel of his carriage-door: “ Nine tailors made me 
@ man.” 


Tne Cutnesz.—Sir John Bowring, in a letter to the 
Registrar-General of England, expresses his belief that 
the official census of China, made upwards of forty years 
ago, does not overstate the population at 362,447,183 
souls. These people are none of them vegetarians. They eat 
any and everything, and have no objection to fish or flesh that 
is rotten. Milk they repudiate, whether in its primitive 
state, or converted into whey or butter. Multitudes perish 
by storm, pestilence, famine, and the executioner. No- 
where is life less sacred. Infanticide is common, and the 
bodies of dead infants are thrown by their parents into any 
hole or pool. 


GENERAL Ienorance In CuBa.—In all the island, in 
1840, out of more than ninety thousand free children, 
only nine thousand attended any school, and of these 
only one-third were educated at the public expense—that is 
tosay, had their ears pulled and were beaten by certainincom- 
petent friars. The much-abused Turks are not more il- 
literate than the rural Cubans. Newspapers only reach 
the interior in the form of wrappers. Dr. Wurdeman tells 
us of one yeoman, well-to-do in the world, who had bought 
a school geography from a pedlar for twenty-five dollars, 
kept it ostentatiously in sight, and professed to have learned 
therein that the English and Americans were the most 
notorious stabbers in the world!—Hurlbut’s Pictwres of 
Cuba. 


A Poor Man’s Comrort.—It is a blessed thing for a 
poor man to have a contented wife; one who will not wish 
to live in a style beyond her husbaud’s income, just be- 
cause her next-door neighbour does ; one who can be happy 
in the love of her husband, her home, and its beautiful du- 
ties, without asking the world for its smiles or its favour. 


SLEEPING ON THE Fioor.—The wretched sleeping-rooms 
resorted to by mendicants and other vagrants in great towns 
have their inmates often lying on thevery floors, and sothick- 
ly crowded as completely to cover them. Yet it has often 
been remarked that in these houses disease was less fre- 
quent and destructive than in some others which were not 
so crowded, and where there were raised benches or bed- 
steads for the sleepers. The explanation is, that in the 
. first-mentioned rooms the heads of the sleepers were con- 
siderably below the level of the chimney-openings or fire- 
places, and therefore had more free ventilation than the 
others.—Dr. Arnott’s Healthful Warmth and Ventilation. 


How To win THE Heart or a Rosty.—I have 
proved long since that birds have hearts; ay, and tender 
ones too. The robin, in particular, affords a delightful 
proof of this. If you would realize what I say, obtain one 
or two young birds of the present year, and treat them just 
as I recommend in this little treatise. Attend to them 
yourself; and, above all things, court their society. Speak 
to them, sing to them, whistle to them, play with them, but 
never slight them; then you will be in high favour, and 
treated to unceasing strains of indescribable harmony. At 
tea-time, when the kettle sings, they will sing. The more 
merry you are, the louder their sony. The sight of can- 
dies and the Christmas log render them half frantic with 
joy. Suspend your birds one above the other, and all your 
orchestra will join in. Rivalry calls forth their very best 
efforts. Who would not have a “happy home,” when it 
is attainable at so trifling a cost >—Kidd’s (W.) Treatise 
on the Robin. 





A Tea-Tastz Hint.—A very little pleasant bread is 
made in France by a mixture of apples and flour, in the 
proportion of one of the former to two of the latter. The 
usual quantity of yeast is employed as in making common 
bread, and is beaten with flour and warm pulp of the ap- 
ples after they have been boiled, and the dough is then con- 
sidered as set ; it is then put into a proper vessel, and al- 
lowed to rise for eight or twelve hours, and then baked in 
long loaves. Very little water is requisite; none, gene- 
rally, if the apples are very fresh. 


Carg in Littiz Tu1nes.—Men often speak contemp- 
tuously of over-exactness—of attending to minute and 
subtle distinctions; while these minute distinctions are 
exactly those which call for careful attention in all who 
would escape or detect error. It is for want of attention 
to minute points that houses are robbed and set on fire. 
Burglars do not, in general, come and batter down the 
front door, but climb in at some window whose fastenings 
have been neglected ; and an incendiary, or a careless ser- 
vant, does not kindle a tar-barrel in the middle of a room, 
but leaves a lighted turf, or a candlestick, in the thatch or 
in aheap of shavings.— Whately. 


AMERICAN SHIPOWNERS AND AN Eneuisxu Mission- 
ary.—A clergyman, who has lately returned from China, 
has been franked nearly the whole way by American ship- 
owners, on the simple statement that he was a missionary. 
He sailed from Hong-Kong to San Francisco, thence vid@ 
the Isthmus of Panama, to New York, and thence to 
England ; the entire cost of this long trip, including cost 
at hotels, at some of which no charges were made, being 
£15 Os. 9d. 


Croosine Carprets.—A carpet should be always chosen 
as a back-ground upon which the other articles of furniture 
are to be placed, and should, from its sober colours and un- 
attractive features, have a tendency rather to improve by 
comparison objects placed upon it, than command for it- 
self the notice of the spectator. It should vie with nothing, 
but rather give value to all objects coming in contact with 
it. Composed of sombre shades and tones, and treated es- 
sentially as a flat surface, it exerts a most valuable, though 
subordinate influence upon all the other decorations of the 
room. Upon it the eye rests, while surveying the more im- 
portant furniture; and its presence, properly treated, 
supplies the necessary material for a satisfactory contrast 
with other portions of the decoration, which comparison in 
nowise detracts from its own peculiar degree of merit, but 
proves from this circumstance how valuable it is as con- 
tributing to the pleasing effect of the whole apartment.— 
The Builder. 

Tue Errects or Fgar.—The extraordinary power ex- 
erted by fear over the human mind was recently exhibited 
in Vienna, in a remarkable manner, a few days ago. Dr. 
F——, an eminent physician, obtained leave trom the local 
authorities to try his experiments upon the person of a 
prisoner who had been condemned to death. Accordingly, 
an offer was made to the individual in question, holding 
out the promise of the remission of his punishment, if he 
would consent to pass the night in the bed of a patient 
who four hours previously had been carried off by cholera. 
The prisoner consented, and was put to bed, and, after the 
expiration of some three hours, or less, he was seized with 
all the symptoms of cholera. He was attended imme- 
diately by several physicians, and ultimately, being a man 
of strong and vigorous constitution, was completely re- 
established. His astonishment was great, when Dr. F—— 
informed him that the bed was perfectly clean and pure, 
and that no cholera patient had ever lain there. 


A Sepastopon Monumenrat Hovss.—A Paris cor- 
respondent of a Continental paper says:—“ They tell me 
that an Englishman has left London for Sebastopol with a 
little vessel of his own, to carry out an idea which is 
thoroughly English. He goes out to obtain stones from the 
fortifications of the place, with which he intends building a 
house in the environs of London. He is expected to arrive 
with his cargo very shortly.” 

















